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London Office. 


| 
Memorabilia. | 


ME- C. LEONARD WOOLLEY, who is n | 
charge of the excavations at Ur of the | 
Chaldees under the auspices of the British | 
Museum and the University of Pennsylvania | 
has sent in a highly satisfactory report of | 
recent finds. The inner face of Nebuchad- | 
nezzar’s wall, surrounding the Sacred Area | 
of the city has been traced, and its south- 
west gate found. Deeper down houses were 
opened up and under the floor of one of them | 
were found amid débris the contents of an 
ancient shrine which proved of quite unusual 
interest. Here besides beads of gold, silver, | 
lapiz lazuli and carnelian was a pair of rams 
finely carved in white gypsum, probably sup- | 
ports for a throne, which cannot be later | 
than 3000 B.c., and near them lay a little | 
alabaster plaque, carved on both sides with 
designs representing, in grotesque, primitive 
work, a boating-scene on a marsh, A still 
better find—forming part of the contents of 
a burnt-brick box, one of four such founda- 
tion deposits by an ancient mud-brick wall 
—Wwas a small white marble head of a goddess, 
the most attractive example of Sumerian art 
yet known. The features are softly modelled, | 
and vivid expression is given them by the | 
~ which are inlaid with shell and lapis | 
azuli, 


A long report appears in The Times of Jan. 
5 of a meeting of the Royal Institute of | 
British Architects held on the previous even- | 
ing, at which Sir Charles Nicholson outlined | 
part of the problem of the repairs to Lin- 
coln Cathedral, and Sir Francis Fox described | 
its solution. The vast structure raised by | 


"response. 


the builders of the twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries had for its foundation 
the old masonry of Bishop Remigius, laid 
dcwn soon after the Conquest and by no 
means calculated to carry such weight. Sir 
Francis laid before the meeting the destruc- 
tion produced by wrought iron when applied 
to masonry, as it had been to Lincoln 
Cathedral in 1820, and gave details of the 


cracks which had had to be made good, one, ; 
at a height of 90ft., being 12in. wide. The | 
present work has also led to the unpleasant 


discovery of damage done by the ‘‘ death- 
tick ’’ beetle in many parts of the Cathedral. 
The floors have been re-constructed in ferro- 
concrete which no beetle can touch. By 
1927 it is hoped that all the major repairs 


| will have been completed, supposing no mis- 


chief now unknown reveals itself. The im- 
proved method of grouting and the drilling 
of the walls by jack-hammers (which were 
started at Lincoln and have been applied 
now to St, Paul’s) enable work to be done in 
one hour which twenty years ago would have 
taken a week, and at a cost of one shilling 
which then would have been one pound. It 
is a most satisfactory circumstance that the 
whole of the work is being carried out by 
direct labour by local workmen—the leading 
men Aphis. | been specially trained for their 
special work. 
THE progress of Forestry is a subject of 
more than merely economic interest. 
We note, in The Scotsman of Jan. 5, a state- 
ment to the effect, that the work of the 
Forestry Commission is already beginning 
to put Ordnance Survey maps out of date. 
Thus, about Thetford in Norfolk, 25,000 acres 
have been devoted to the planting of trees and 
five years’ work now begins to tell. The 
trees, principally conifers, have changed the 
aspect of a large stretch of country where 
hitherto trees were rare. The Forestry Com- 
mission offers facilities to local authorities 
for planting trees in connection with water 
supplies. |The Liverpool Corporation has 
entered into the scheme, and their water- 
supply, which comes from North Wales, has 
been made to subserve the planting of a large 
area. In general, however, local outhorities 
have shown a rather disappointing lack of 
In Scotland, Lanark and Dundee 
are working out smaller schemes of afforesta- 
tion on this basis. 


amusing aarticle, entitled ‘ Queer 
Punishments,’ appears in The Man- 
chester Guardian for Jan. 5. It is said 
that within the last year or two American 
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magistrates have ordered motorists convicted — 
ot criminal carelessness to be confronted for 
a certain length of time, from minutes to 
hours, with the bodies of their victims. This 
punishment, one supposes, might be evaded 
by shutting one’s eyes. An Ohio judge | 
ordered a banker, convicted of negligently | 
losing control of his car which wrecked two | 
other cars and a house, to serve a term as 
anatomical model in the class-rooms of the | 
Physiology School of the University of | 


confidence enough in our readers to have 


printed the original) of a memoir of Talma 
written by Pierre Louette, his gardener. 
‘This is delightful, touching, real — almost 
palpably so-—with the incommunicable grace 


about it which is apt to attend the unlettered 
when their wits are good and their hearts 
very much in earnest. Louette knew Talma 
only as the lover of a garden, the careful, 
active, but most humane master of a house- 
hold, and the father of all the poor within 


JA 


Toledo: In the Middle west of America a his reach. The bits of dialogue—clearly L 


woman convicted of malicious slander was 


_recollected—are often charming. 


compelled every day for a fortnight to walk | AN interesting note on Dame Alice Owen’s (N 
through the by a School at Islington appears in The Times an 
man and apologise to any of her victims she | 4¢ Dec, 24, occasioned by the decision of the Fk 


happened to meet. 


[? is surprising how easily thrilling associ- 
ation will gather about mere initials or 
numbers, and even about a word constructed 
of initials and accepted as a name. Certain 
dates, and regimental numbers, and say, 
“*75’’ may stand for figures; ‘‘ S.P.Q.R.” 
and “8.0.8.” for the letters; ‘‘ Anzac’’ for 
the artificial word. Another of these last, 
which has established itself to the exclusion, 
we suspect, in many people’s minds, of the 
original words which the component letters 
stand for, is ‘‘ Copec,’’ used convenientl 
to express a body of excellent soci 
endeavour, though at first sight it makes one 
think of copepods. Now here is Ireland 
coming forward with another such word, 
**Tabi,’’ to wit. This, too, at first sight has 
an unpromising, even a gloomily unpromis- 
ing, appearance, suggesting tabes. However, 
what it really stands for is ‘‘ Towards a 
better Ireland,’’ and it is the name of a con- 
ference in Dublin modelled, we gather, in 
some degree, on ‘‘ Copec.’’ If this sort of 
name is to come commonly into use some 
one ought to work out principles for the art 
of making it up. One of these would, of 
course, concern the avoidance of syllables 


' Brewers’ Company to build a great hall 
there. The school, one of the oldest in 
London, was founded by Dame Alice in 1613 
to commemorate her escape from death in 

‘this very spot a few years before. It was 

_ then in the fields, and walking there one day 

_she passed some archers who were shooting 

_at a target, one of whom shot an arrow that 
went through her hat. This being a fashion- 

able high-crowned hat she received no harm, 

_and exclaimed that—in gratitude for her 

| preservation —-she would build something 

_there. She bought land, and erected alms- 

| houses and a school for thirty boys, and left 
it all to the Brewers’ Company. The alms- 
houses have disappeared; the school has 

grown to a size to accommodate four hundred 
boys; and the land now brings in over 
£10,000 a year. When the school was first 

_built in 1613 three arrows were placed on 
the outside of it. One was lost in 1 
when that building was demolished ; the two, 
now in a class-room, will be placed in the 
new great hall. 


| [HE Deer Herd Book Society of Great 
Britain has just issued its register which 
shows that there are about 8,000 deer in the 
country, in forty-three herds. The historical 


with grotesque, or too definite associations; Particulars about some of these are inter- Pho 
and alee. we think, would concern the esting. The herd at Ugbrooke Park, Chud- — 
position of the letter that carries the main !eigh, has had no new blood introduced into daug 
idea. This, especially if a vowel, should it since the seventeenth century, when it was Bens 
not come last—as i does in “ Tabi.” Art } enclosed ; and the herd at Longleat Park and 
and luck, indeed, are required for success | has been isolated for nearly a hundred years Soph 
here, and perhaps “‘ Anzac” remains, so far, | longer. At Charborough Park, Dorset, not accep 
the only example of success ? ? one of the animals has been caught for at em 
least ten years. 
E Mask for this month is a number which 'JYHOSE of our readers who are interested in lar. 
we think more people than usual will the Anglo-Saxon farm at Laxton (Lexing- was ¢ 
treasure up for the sake of a translation ton), Notts, may like to take note of a full fiftee: 
(very well done; but we should have had article on the subject in The Times of Jan. 5. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE KING AND 
QUEEN OF BOHEMIA, By CORNELIUS 
POELEMRERG, AT HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE. 

IS the Public Dining Room at Hampton 

Court Palace there hangs a small picture 
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wife, Elizabeth Stuart, b. 1596, d. 1662), by 
Cornelius Poelemberg. Grouped in a row, 
they are dressed in semi-classical costume, 
and are attended by hounds, with hunting 
trophies displayed in the foreground. Some 
confusion, which it is possible to clear up, 
has existed as to which of the children are 
here represented and as to the early history 
of the picture. 
_ First, as to the identification. Of the 
| thirteen children of Frederick and Elizabeth, 
seven are depicted here. Mrs. Jameson, in her 


(No. 536) entitled ‘ The Children of the King ‘ Handbook to the Public Galleries of Art’ 


and Queen of Bohemia’ (Frederick V., 
Elector Palatine, b. 1596, d. 1632, and his 


| (1845), p. 348, gives them as the four elder 


sons and the eldest, second, and youngest 


Photo. by W. L. Bourke. 


daughters,* namely, the Princes Frederick 
Henry, Charles Louis, Rupert, and Maurice, 
and the Princesses Elizabeth, Louisa, and 
Sophia. This is the identification hitherto 
accepted by the authorities at Hampton 
Court Palace. A reference to dates will, how- 
ever, show that it is incorrect in one particu- 
lar. Prince Frederick Henry, the eldest child, 
was drowned in January, 1629, at the age of 
fifteen; Princess Sophia, the twelfth, was 


* That is, the six elder children and the 
youngest but one. 


™ By gracious permission of 
a His Majesty the King. 


not born until October, 1630. It is, there- 
fore, manifestly impossible that the picture 
should include thim both. At the same 
time it is quite clear that the boy holding 
a boar’s head at the extreme right of the 
group is Prince Frederick. This is proved 
by the fact that he is very much taller than 
any of the other children; there was a gap 
of nearly four years between him and the 
next child, Charles Louis, whereas the 
younger brothers and sisters followed each 
other in quick succession. Hence we are 
forced to the conclusion that the smallest 
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child, seated to the extreme left on the fallen 
bough of a tree with a bird on its right 
forefinger, cannot be Sophia, afterwards 
Electress of Hanover, as formely stated. 
At that time no one could foretel: her future 
importance, and even had her eldest brother 
survived her birth there is no reason why she 
should have been painted in a group with her 
seniors while the intervening children were 
excluded. The picture must represent 
seven of the elder children of the King an 

Queen, and as the seventh child, Louis, died 
as an infant (1624) we may pass him over and 
pronounce that this smallest seated figure, 
which is dressed like the other boys, repre- 
sents Edward, the eighth child and sixth 
son. This means that the picture must have 
been painted between October, 1624 (the 
date of Edward’s birth), and January, 1629 
(the date of Frederick Henry’s death), and 
judging by the age of Edward, who appears 
to be about two or three, we are pretty safe 
in placing it somewhere in the year 
1627, soon after Elizabeth and Maurice had 
been sent from Berlin to rejoin their family. 
Two other children had probably been added 
to the family by the time that it was painted, 
Henrietta Maria (b. 1626) and Philip (b. 


1627), but they would obviously be considered 


too young to be included in a hunting scene. 


Examining the picture from right to left 
the children represented are then: (1). 


Frederick Henry (b. 1614, d. 1629); (2) 
Rupert (b. 1619), who is holding a hunting- 
spear; (3) Charles Louis (b. 1617), who has 
his hands on Rupert’s shoulders, and is very 
little bigger; (4) Elizabeth (b. 1618), who 
is seated; (5) Louisa Hollandina (b. 1622), 
who stands, holding her sister’s hand; (6) 
Maurice (b. 1621), who holds a falcon, and 
(7) Edward (b. 1624). 

This painting by Poelemberg should be 
carefully compared with the somewhat 
similar picture by Gerard Honthorst, signed 
and dated 1631, at the Deanery, Winchester, 
representing the Princes Charles Louis, 
Rupert, and Maurice, and the Princess 
Elizabeth in a masque of Diana.* The 
pose of the figure of Charles Louis bears a 
strong resemblance to that of Frederick 
Henry in the Hampton Court picture. It 
should also be compared with the interesting 
series of miniatures of the Palatine family 
by Alexafider Cooper in the Kaiser-Friedrich 
Museum at Berlin, painted in 1632-3. 
Prince Frederick was, of course, then dead, 
and, unfortunately, the portraits of Prince 


* For a description and reproduction see 
Country Life. Jan. 21, 1922. 


| Edward, together with those of Sophia and 
the youngest child, Gustavus, are missing. 

| Secondly, as to the history of the picture. 
| Mrs. Everett Green is in error when she 
| says* that it is mentioned in a letter from 
Frederick V to Charles I written from the 
| Hague on 6 March, 1629,+ This letter, 
, Which is an answer to Charles’s condolences 
/on the death of Frederick Henry, contains 
the following passage: ‘‘ Pour obeir & vos 
-commendemens ma femme et moy luy 
envoyons nos pourtraits fait par Hunthorst, 
attendent qu’il parrachever le grand 
pourtrait anquel V. Mste verra tous les petits 
|serviteurs et servantes que luy nourrissons 
/ou qui plustot vivent de sa bonte.’? Mrs. 
|Greent supposed that the reference was to 
_the Poelemberg picture but, setting aside 
'the fact that this could not possibly have 
been called ‘‘ le grand pourtrait,’’ Frederick 
/expressly mentions the artist’s name — 
| Gerard Honthorst. It is much more likely 
that he is here referring to the ‘“ great 
_picter,’? ‘‘ begun soon after Honthorst’s 
| arrival at Utrecht from England in Decem- 
ber, 1628,”§ and finished by May, 1630, 
which represents the King and Queen of 
Bohemia in the clouds and the Duke of 
Buckingham, as Mercury, presenting to 
them the seven liberal sciences in the persons 
of their children. This ‘‘ large peece”’ is 
also at Hampton Court (No. 1060) and 
hangs on the west wall of the Queen’s Great 
Staircase. 

The earliest description of the Poelemberg 
picture occurs in Van der Doort’s Cata- 
logue of the Pictures of Charles I, drawn 
up in 1639. || 


In the ars Bedchamber 
Item = picture of ye King 
of | ohemia’s hildren 
painted in a landskip as if 
they came from unting 
being little intire figures in 
a black ebone frame. 


Done by 
Pullenburch. § 


* ‘© #Blizabeth, Queen of Bohemia’ (p. 265, 
new edition, 1909). 

+ State Papers, Foreign. German States, vol. 
35, p. 153. Public Record Office. 

+t Miss Elizabeth Godfrey repeats the error 
in her ‘Sister of Prince Rupert,’ p. 50. She 
calls the smallest child Louisa. 

§ Ernest Law. ‘ Historical Catalogue of the 
Pictures ... at Hampten Court,’ p. 177 (1924). 
|| Harl. MS. 4718, f. 46b (not Harl. MS. 7639. 
f. 46b as erroneously stated by Mrs. Green, 
op. cit., p. 265 n.). 

§ In Vertue’s printed edition of the Cata- 
logue (1757) the words “ painted in Holland ” 
are added. 
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At the dispersal of the King’s collection 
after his execution the picture was sold for 
the modest sum of £25. In ‘A True 
Inventory of Severall Pictures now Remain- 
ing in Somerset House web came from White- 
hall and St. James’s’* it is described as 
follows: 

In the with drawing Roome 
beginns ye Pictures belonging 
to Somersett house wth some 
fewe belonging to White Hall. 
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in a Landskape by Pollenburgh. 
Sold Mr. De Crittze and others 
in a Dividend as Aprised. | 
18 Nov., 1651. 
The picture does not appear to be included | 
in the Catalogue of Pictures, etc., seized as 
royal property in 1660-1,+ but the following | 
entry, which may possibly refer to it, occurs | 
in the House of Lords MSS}: 


1660. Papers relating to the late King’s | 
4j00ds. 
1. May. ‘‘ A P’ticular of the inventories of | 


the King’s goods brought into the Lords’ | 
Committees,” being a catalogue of returns, 
twenty-seven in number, made by persons who 
had become possessed of any of the goods of | 
the late King. ... The returns are as fol- | 
lows, viz.:— 

xxii. John Stone’s discovery 

Pictures 
the Queene of Bohemia’s Children 2 00 00) 


The goods above mentioned being the late | 
King’s were sold by Mr. Kinersly, Mr. Price, 
Mr. Parre, Mr. Allen, and Mr. Hale, to John 
stone for the executrix of Oliver Browne, Mr. | 
Lockington, Mr. Ratcliffe, Mr. Sherbrooke, 
Mr. Goffe, and divers others of the late King’s | 
creditors, and remaine it undisposed off, in 
the Custody off the said Crediters, dated the 
lith of May, 1660. 

xxiia. Draft order of the Committee for | 

John Stone to seize the goods mentioned 

in the preceding paper. 

Whether or not John Stone discovered the 
Poelemberg picture, or another, of the child- | 
ren of the King and Queen of Bohemia, it 
found its way safely back into the Royal 
Collection. Although it does not figure in| 
James II’s very incomplete Catalogue, it is 
No. 92 in Vertue’s ‘Index of the Pictures, 
Drawings, Limnings, and Models in Wax, 


* Harl. MS. 7352, f. 88b. See also Harl. MS. 
4898, ‘‘ The Household Goods, Jewells, Plate, 
ete.. Belonging to the late King. 
Order of the Councill of State... 
Year 1649 to the Year 1652,” p. 219. 

+ Add. MSS. 17916. 

< Historical MSS. Commission, 7th Report, 
House of Lords, p. 88a (1879). 


From the 


etc., in Queen Caroline’s Closet at Kensing- 
ton.’ In Mrs. Jameson’s time the picture 
was in its present home at Hampton Court, 
but hung in the Queen’s Gallery (No. 304). 
MarGarET ToynBee. 


FREEDOM’S SHRIEK.” 
R. J. C. SQUIRE, in the second series 
of his ‘ Books in General,’* remarks 
upon the fact that a century ago Poland 


_was a favourite subject for English poets, 


and that the alien most belauded by English 


| writers has been a Pole, Kosciusko.+ Mr. 


Squire mentions among these admirers of 
the Polish patriot, Keats, Byron, Tennyson, 
and Campbell.t In dwelling upon Camp- 
bell concerning Kosciusko and Poland, the 
essayist does not, however, refer to the 
poet’s most famous lines on the subject—the 
passage which was a favourite declamation 


/of our parents or grandparents—occurring 


in Part I of ‘The Pleasures of Hope’ :§ 


In vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few! 
From rank to rank your volley’d thunder 


flew : 
Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 
Dropp’d from her nerveless grasp the shat- 
ter’d spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curb’d her high 
career ; 
Hope, for a season, bid the world farewell, 
And Freedom shriek’d—as Kosciusko fell! 


The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage 
there, 

Tumultuous murder 
air— 

On Prague’s proud arch the fires of ruin 
glow, 

His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below; 

The storm prevails, the rampart yields away, 

Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay! 

Hark! as the smouldering piles with thun- 
der fall 

A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call! 

Earth shook—red meteors flash’d along the 


shook ihe midnight 


sky, 
And conscious Nature shudder’d at the cry! 


Sold by | ‘ 


**Poland and Our Poets,’ in ‘ Books in 
General,’ Second Series, New York, 1920; pp. 
126-30. 

+ Ibid., p. 126. 

t Mr. Squire does not notice William Carey’s 
Koskiusko or the Vision of Freedom,’ in The 
Poetical Register for 1805, second ed., London, 


1807. Vol. v., pp. 342-45. 
} ‘The Poetical Works of Thomas Camp- 
| bell,’ ed. by W. Alfred Hill, London, 1900. 


* Aldine Edition ;” pp. 12-13. 
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It has not been observad hy anyone, it | ing new books, Coleridge’s, perhaps among 


would seem, that the oft-quoted line describ- 
ing Freedom’s reception of the fall of 
Kosciusko, together with the remainder of 
the passage cited, appears to have been sug- 
gested by the fifth of Coleridge’s ‘ Sonnets 
on Eminent Characaters.’ These were writ- 
ten while the author was ending his career 


at Cambridge, and were published in the | 


Morning Chronicle, in December, 1794, and 
January, 1795, and reprinted in 1796, that 
is, about three years before the appearance 
of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope.’* 


The sonnet in 
Kosciusko, which 
1794, runs thus: 

O what a loud and fearful shriek was there, 

As though a thousand souls one death-groan 

poured ! 

Ah me! they viewed beneath the hireling’s 


question, that upon 
was printed Dec. 16, 


sword 
Fall Kosciusko! Through the burthened air 
(As pauses the tired Cossac’s barbarous yell 
Of Triumph) on the chill and midnight gale 
Rises with frantic burst or sadder swell 
The dirge of murder’d Hope! while Free- 

dom pale 
Bends in such anguish o’er her destined bier, 
As if from eldest time some Spirit meek 
Had gathered in a mystic urn each tear 
That ever on a Patriot’s furrowed cheek 
Fit channel found; and she had drained the 


bowl 

In the mere wilfulness and rich despair of 

soul. 

Comment is hardly necessary. The shriek 
as Kosciusko fell is audible in both Coler- 
idge and Campbell. It seems in the former 
to have been uttered by ‘‘ murder’d Hope,”’ 
while perhaps Freedom is speechless with 
anguish. Hope, in Campbell, leaves the 
world for a time while Freedom shrieks. The 
notion of the outcry of the personified ab- 
straction is carried on through Coleridge’s 
sonnet, as befits the form of the poem. The 
two sets of verses agree in the figure of the 
shriek, and in its occasion. The same ab- 
stractions occur in both. 

It may be observed that Coleridge’s lines 
were reprinted in his Poems of 1796. 
Further, at the time when ‘ The Pleasures of 
Hope’ was in progress of composition, Camp- 
bell was employed by Mundell, an Edin- 
burgh publisher, in whose establishment, he 
had, no doubt, an opportunity for examin- 


* The date appended to Coleridge’s sonnet is 
Dec. 16, 1794; according to Allingham’s ‘ Sketch 
of the Life of Thomas Campbell ’ (prefixed to 
Hill’s ed. of the ‘ Poems’), ‘ The Pleasures of 
Hope’ appeared Apr. 27, 1799 (p. xxvii). 


them. But there are other ties between the 
Morning Chronicle, its poet, Scotland, and 
Campbell, any one of which might easily 


-account for the young northern author’s 


seeing the work of his English contemporary. 
Perry, the editor, of the Chronicle, was a 
Scotchman whose name had been Pirie.* 
His paper was the chief organ of the Whig 
party, of which a distinguished member was 
Henry Erskine, himself a personal friend of 
Perry, and the editor’s counsel in his trial 
for seditious libel in 1793+. Henry Erskine 
was the leader of the Scottish bar, and was 
admired as a littératewr and wit. To him 
Campbell later paid homage.{ The first of 
Coleridge’s sonnets was addressed to 
Erskine.§ Then, too, it should be noted 
that certain of the poems written abroad 
by Campbell in 1800-01, were published in 
the Chronicle.|| But in view of the simi- 
larity of idea in the verses under discussion, 
there need be little hesitation, I think, in 
attributing to Campbell a knowledge of 
Coleridge’s sonnet prior to the composition 
of his ‘Pleasures of Hope,’ even though 
there were no such ways, as I have indicated, 
for the acquaintance to come to pass. 
Rosert 8. Forsyte. 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


HE IRISH LEGION AT THE SUR- 
RENDER OF FLUSHING, 1809.—The 
following cases of two soldiers taken in the 
Irish Legion at the surrender of Flushing, 
Aug. 15, 1809, come from P.R.O., Adm. Med. 
Misc., 61:— 

Tuos. JENKINS, soldier in 1st Regt. of 
Irish Legion, aged 25 years, was born at 
Bruton, in Somersetshire, and now on the 
Prison Ship Buckingham at Chatham. Was 
taken in the Commerce, West Indiaman of 
London, 3rd March, 1805, by the Experiment 
French Privateer, and carried into Calais— 
was three days Prisoner in Calais—afterwards 
3 years and 3 months Prisoner at Sanlouis— 
being very much reduced, and having twice 
tried to escape and being close confined on 
Bread and Water, was obliged to enter into 


**D. N. B.,’ xlv. 32, art. ‘Perry, James,’ 
by W. P. Courtney. 

+ Ibid., pp. 33, 34. . 

t See Allingham, lor. cit. 

§ Coleridge’s ‘ Works,’ p. 38. 

N. viti. 304, art. * Campbell, 

‘'homas,’ by Thomas Bayne; see also Court- 
ney’s Life of Perry, ibid., xlv, 33. 
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the Irish Legion, and served therein till 
taken at the Capture of Flushing. 

Atex. soldier in 1st Regt. of Irish 
Legion, aged 21 years, was born at Sunder- 
land, served 3 years and a half to the sea out 


of that Port, was taken in the Active of | 


Sunderland, Wm. Canne Master, by the Le 
Prospere Privateer of Dieppe, and carried 
into Tripole [sic] was Prisoner there eight 
days, and three days in Diépe, was then 
marched to Sanlouis and continued there a 
Prisoner for four years and nine months— 
made two attempts to escape but was taken 
both times—latterly was fifty days on Bread 
and Water, and that he was Induced to 
enter into the Irish Legion Solely from the 
Perishing and Starving condition he was in 
—he remained in the Corps till taken at 
the surrender of Flushing. 

E. Harrison, Agt. 

E. H. 


WRONG PHILLIPS.” —In The 
Times of Nov. 16, 1925, the following 
paragraph from The Times of a century 
earlier was re-published : | 
A short time ago an Irish barrister was ex- 
amining a witness in the straight-forward | 
dashing style which the English Courts of law , 


Readers’ Queries. 


NDREW MARVELL AND HAMPTON 

COURT GARDENS.—Can any reader 
| give me a reference to the appointment by 
Cromwell of Marvell as superintendent of 
the Gardens at Hampton Court? Some 
reference was made to this a few years ago 
by some prominent man during the tercen- 
tenary celebrations of the poet; but I have 
lost my note thereon. 

Ernest Law. 


BANNERET OF THE PILGRIM- 
AGE OF GRACE,—A note of the late 
_Mr. J. G. Nicholson, of Hibaldstow, records 
_ that he remembered seeing at some Tudor ex- 
_ hibition in London about 1886 a banneret of 
| the Pilgrimage of Grace in crimson belonging 
' to Kingerby Church, Co. Lincoln. I should 
be glad to trace this banneret, and to find 
at what exhibition it was shewn; nothing is 
known of it now at Kingerby. 
G. S. 


[NSCRIPTION AT LYME REGIS.—A 
monument in our church, erected by a 


have for ages agreed to consider detrimental | husband to his wife, after recording her 
? 


Brougham, who was | 
2 ' | virtues in Latin, contains a strange expres- 


| sion for the date of her death; 
Anim: efflavit Id. v. Junii, mpcccvi.” 


The register states that she was buried 
June 30, and her husband was in Holy 
| Orders. The nearest classical idiom would 
_be “‘a.d.v. Id. Junias,” June 9, and three 
/weeks before burial! Can Id.v.’”’ stand 
for ‘‘ xxv,’’ or some other day? Or is it a 
/mere blunder ? 

The inscription ends with 


“H. M. G@. Maritus,’”’ 


to the cause of truth. Mr. 
on the opposite side, interrupted the Exam- 
iner, telling him that he was putting *‘ leading 
uestions.” “I know it, Sir,” rejoined the 
rish Advocate. ‘‘ And it is for that very 
reason I put them: I wish them to lead to a 
verdict.” Mr. Brougham smiled good-natur- 
edly, and sat down. A learned friend, how- 
ever, on the same side, who had not the same 


relish for a humorous absurdity, pressed Mr. | 


Brougham to stop the Hibernian interrogater. 
“Let him alone,’ said Mr. Brougham, “ let 
him alone, poor fellow! he can’t help it; he 
has been studying the Wrong Phillips!’ For 


the sake of our unprofessional readers, it may 
besides the | 


be necessary to explain that, | 
“ Orator Phillips,” there is an eminent lawyer 


of the same name, who has published a valu- | three of the letters standing presumably for 


able book on evidence, which the Judges allow 
to be quoted as an authority. 


Ovator Phillips’? was Charles Phillips, 
B.A., T.C.D., 1806, called to the Irish bar in 
1812 and to the English bar in 1821. He 
died in 1859. The other ‘‘ eminent lawyer 


of the same name’’ was Samuel March, b. | 


1780, who assumed the name of Phillipps in 
1796, and took the degree of M.A. from Sid- 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge, in 1805. 


His ‘ Treatise on the Law of Evidence’ was | 


published in 1814. He died in 1862. 
have biographies in the ‘D.N.B.’ 


JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Both 


Hoc Monumentum . . posuit.”” But what 
does ‘“‘G” represent? Is it the word 
| gratus signifying a spirit of resignation and 
| thankfulness for past mercies ? 

W. J. Harpine. 


' QT. MARY OF EGYPT: DEDICATIONS. 
—At 7S. iv. 246, it is stated that Kirk 
Smeaton Church, near Pontefract, is dedi- 
_cated to St. Mary of Egypt, the only parish 
church in England so dedicated. 

Are there other churches dedicated to the 
| Saint? 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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EV. JAMES CRADOCK, RECTOR OF 
HILGEY, NORFOLK.—On March 23, 
1819, John Gordon wrote from 17, Finch 


Lane, London, to the Lords of Exchequer | 
announcing that he, the Rev. James Cradock, | 
quarterly. 


LL.D., rector of Hilgey, and John Sinclair 
‘‘were in possession of a discovery of im- 
importance to the State, which in all prob- 
ability cannot fail to bring into the revenue 
exclusive of expense and without imposing 
any burthen whatsoever on the people, from 
£150,000 to £250,000.’’ He announced that 
Cradock wanted a living, and he and Sinclair 
‘‘ the liberty of choosing any of the situations 
the discovery may create.’”? Lord Fife 
snubbed him, whereon on March 26 he wrote 
(Add. MSS., 38276, f. 72) that the discovery 
was a ‘‘ gold mine in this kingdom and from 
its structure is liable to delapidation.’”? The 
discovery had been attended with consider- 
able expense, especially to Cradock, ‘‘ he 
being deprived of his personal liberty.” 
Where was the mine? 
Cradock? In the same year the 
Locke, Rector of Hilgey, was accused of 


simony, which is also dealt with in the same | 


volume of Add. MSS. 
J. M. Buttoca. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C. 


HE INVENTOR OF THE WATER 
CART.—In his ‘ Mainly about other 
People’ (1925) Mr. Sidney Dark states 
(p. 27) that his great-grandfather, John 


Dark, dust contractor, ‘‘ invented the water | 


cart.”’ What was the date of the inven- 


tion? I may say that Mr. Dark devotes a 


whole chapter (pp. 23-36) to the Dark 
family so intimately connected with Lord’s. 
None of the family is in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

J. M. 


AVILLE BROOM.—I have a remarkably 
clever pencil portrait of a man: heavily 


modelled features, good eyes; rather loose | 


mouth, cleft in chin. 
unusually wide turned back loose linen col- 
lar, with button-holes for stud. The por- 
trait is framed in an old, polished, wooden, 
square frame, with a concave round of 
incised pinchbeck inset. On the back, in 
old-fashioned angular writing. 

Saville Broom, anno aetatis 32, alla sua 
madre ecarifsima, August 9th, 1831. 

Martini, Firenze, fecit. 

The frame was made by Alph. Giroux, rue 
du Coq, St. Honoré No. 7, Paris. _ I should 
be glad of information about Saville on 


What to. 
ve Dr. | 


He is wearing an 


FOR IDENTIFICA- 

TION.—I am anxious to identify a coat 
of arms on a carved frame of a mirror 
reputed to have been purchased at the sale 
at Stowe House, Buckinghamshire. It is 
1. A cross (? pattée); 2, three 
stars of six points; 3, three fleur de lis; 4, 
three (? holly) leaves. Above this is a 
coronet (? foreign), or that of a baron 
treated very decoratively. 


REEK CHURCH: FUNERAL CAKE.— 
At the memorial service for the Queen- 
Mother held at the Greek Church, Moscow 
Road, according to the daily papers, a 
funeral cake was offered. Is this an instance 
of survival from pre-Christian funeral feasts ? 
Could any reader give any other authenti- 
cated instance — in quite modern times — of 
this custom? Is this offering made at every 
funeral in the Greek church? Were the 

accounts in the Press accurate ? 
1 would also ask for modern instances of 

“tomb meals’? in churchyards. 


HE PRESENCE-CHAMBER. — On Sun- 
day, Sept. 7, 1662, Myr. Pierce, the 
surgeon, took Pepys into Somerset House 
‘“and there carried me ‘into 'the Queen- 
Mother’s presence-chamber.’’ The young 
(Queen Catherine of Braganza was there, and 
presently the King and the Duke and Duchess 
/of York came in, and the company was very 
merry, the King jesting with the Queen, 
| harmlessly enough, yet in a manner we 
should consider hardly suitable when more 
or less in public. I should be glad of some 
‘account of the rules of the presence-chamber. 
Is the word confined to the reception-chamber 
of King and Queen (consort)? Who had 
‘the right of entry, and the right of intro- 
ducing other persons? How was the com- 
pany disposed? Were people admitted on 
all days of the week ? wa fixed hours? 
| At what Court did the institution 
originate, or rather, first arrive at formal 
development? Has any one made a study 
| of it? L. N. R. 
| JOAN ALINGTON.—Information is sought 
respecting this lady. She was the wife 
of Sir William Alington, Speaker of the 
Parliament some time temp. Edward IV., 
/and in Madison’s ‘Lincolnshire Pedigrees’ 
ji, is described as ‘‘dau. of John Anstie, 
Esq., living a widow 9 Hen. VII, 1493-4, 
ob. s. p.”” The Calendar of I.P.M.’s temp. 


| Henry VII. vol. i. p. 460 gives the I.P.M. 
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taken after the death of Joan Huddelston, | 


widow, 50..June, 1495, Mention is there. 
made of an enfeoffment, 6 Jan., 1468, to. 
‘William Alington and'the said Joan then 
his wife’ with others of land in Cambridge-- 
shire. The remainders were in default of 
heirs of William Alington and Joan, ‘‘ to the | 
heirs of the body of the said Joan, with 
remainder in default to the heirs of the 
bodies of John Ansty and Joan his wife, 
daughter of the late Henry Strete, Esq.’ | 
Can anyone tell me the Christian name of the | 
Huddleston whom Joan married? I can. 
find no mention of any such marriage, either | 
in the Alington or in the Huddleston pedi- 
grees. 
C. Roy Hupteston. 
19, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

is the meaning of this 

word? In 1517 Henry VIII by an 
order enjoined ‘‘ that the King of cockneys | 
.... and all his officers should use honest | 
manner and good order [‘‘on Christmas 
Day’’] without any waste or destruction 
making in wine, brawn, chely or other | 
vitails.”” It may mean “‘ jelly ’”’ or perhaps 
‘lobster ’’ as chela is so described in Cassell’s | 
Dictionary.’ 


T. Cann Hucugs, F.s.A. 


ILLIAM ALDRIDGE. — I possess an 
engraving of this man with his left hand | 
spread out on his chest: it is inscribed | 
“William Aldridge, aged 112.’’ Can any 
one give any biographical particulars of him 
with dates? We read in the papers this 
week of a married couple, one of whom will | 
be 102 in April; . the wife was 101 last | 
August; but this example of greater | 
lcngevity is interesting. | 
T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 

Oakrigg,” Scotforth, Lancaster. | 
ARKS ARMS: BEARER SOUGHT.— | 

I should be glad if any reader can 
identify the family of Marks to whom the 
following coat of arms belongs, Gu. a lion | 
ramp. ar. a bordure engr. or. The coat is | 
taken from Robson’s ‘ British Herald,’ 1830. 
ArTHuR W. Marks. | 


| 
MANOR HOUSES WITH DAIRYING | 

NAMES.—In ViscounTEess WOLSELEY’S | 
“Some of the Smaller Manor Houses of Sus- | 


sex,’ frequent reference is made to “ Butter | 

x Farm.’? There is also a reference to | 
“ Cowfold Church and ‘‘ Butter Box Lane.”’ 
Can this list be extended by referenes to 
other counties ? 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


of George LV? 


ANSENIST CRUCIFIXES, -—— I have 
lately, more than once, chiefly, I think, 


_in popular writing, come across mention of 
Jansenist crucifixes.’ 


What are these? 


_ Every type of crucifix with which I am 


acquainted goes back beyond Jansenius; 


moreover, I do not know the authority for 
attributing to Jansenius, or his followers, 
_the adoption of any particular type as 
‘expressing their distinctive views. 


R. E. L. 


IR JOHN LADE,—Is anything known of 

Sir John Lade, Bart., a boon companion 
He is said to have dropped 
his previous name of Inskip and adopted that 
of Lade, and to be the last Baronet of that 
line. Any information will be most grati- 
fying. 

Jos. Higut BLUNDELL. 

Herne Toddington, Beds. 

{A great deal of information about Sir John 
Lade will be found in our columns. See 11 S. 


|X. 269, 316, 357, 394, 472; xi. 32; xii. 35, and 


12 8. 1. 367; x. 327.] 


RASMUS JONES’ ‘LUXURY, PRIDE 
AND VANITY.’ — Can any reader 


/supply particulars concerning this author 
_and the year of issue of this book ? 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


APTAIN THOMAS MORRIS: ‘ QUAR- 

’ LEY OR THE COAL-BLACK MAID.’ 
-—This 8vo. book was printed 1796. Can any 
reader impart any knowledge of this person, 
his productions, and whether connected with 
army or navy? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, Carnarvon. 


ILLAGE HISTORIES.— An interesting 
correspondence on this topic is at present 
to be followed in The Times. Has any cor- 
respondent taken note of such village his- 
tories as have appeared, and compiled a list 
of them? Failing that, would correspondents 
furnish particulars of those they know of. 
UTHOR WANTED: ‘THE NAMELESS 
TOMB.’—In No. 670 of The Mirror for 
July 5, 1834, there is a — consisting of 
some forty lines, under the above heading, 
which appear over the initials G. R. C. The 


| first two lines are as follows :— 


Unknown to all is he who sleeps 
Beneath this marble mound. 


What was the occasion, and where was the 
memorial erected ? 


Balham. 


James ARROW. 
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Replies. 
A WHALE STORY 
(cl. 9). 
fuller account of the occurrence taken 
from the Great Yarmouth Mercury of 
October, 1891, appeared at 8 S. i. 65. 
V. H 

['The occurence is so singular that we reprint 
trom our columns of Jan. 23, 1892, the account 
mentioned above, which was sent to us by our 
correspondent, W. B. GERISH, whose obituary 
notice appeared at 128 viii. 300.— 

Last February the whaling ship Star of 
the East was in the vicinity of the Falk- 
land Islands searching for whales, which 
were very scalce. One morning the 
look-out sighted a whale about three miles 
away on the starboard quarter. Two boats 
were manned. In a short time one of the 
boats was near enough to enable the har- 
pooner to send a spear into the whale, 
which proved to be an exceedingly large 
one. With the shaft in its side the animal 
sounded and then sped away, dragging the 
boat after him with terrible speed. He 
swam straight away about five miles, when 
he turned and came back, almost directly 
toward the spot where he had been har- 
pooned. The second boat waited for him, 
and when but a short distance away from 
it, he rose to the surface. As soon as his 
back showed above the surface of the 
water, the harpooner in the second boat 
drove another spear into him. The pain 
apparently crazed the whale, for it 
threshed about fearfully, and it was feared 
that the boats would be swamped and the 
crews drowned. Finally, the whale swam 
away, dragging the two boats after him. 
He went about three miles and sounded 
or sank, and his whereabouts could not be 
exactly told. The lines attached to the 
harpoons were slack, and the harpooners 
began slowly to drag them in and coil them 
in the tubs. As soon as they were tautened 
the whale arose to the surface and _ beat 
about with its tail in the maddest fashion. 
The boats attempted to get beyond the 
reach of the animal, which was apparently 
in its death agonies, and one of them 
succeeded, but the other was less fortunate. 
the whale struck it with his nose and 
upset it. The men were thrown into the 
water, and before the crew of the other 


boat could pick them up one man was 


drowned and James Bartley had disap- 
peared. When the whale became quiet 
from exhaustion the waters were searched 
for Bartley, but he could not be found, 
and, under the impression that he had 
been struck by the whale’s tail and sunk 
to the bottom, the survivors rowed back to 
the ship. The whale was dead, and ina 
few hours the great body was lying by the 
ship’s side, and the men were busy with 
axes and spades cutting through the flesh 
to secure the fat. They worked all day 
and part of the night. They resumed 
operations the next forenoon, and were 
soon down to the stomach, which was to 
be hoisted to the deck. The workmen 
were startled while labouring to clear it, 
and to fasten the chain about it, to dis- 
cover something doubled up in it that gave 
spasmodic signs of life. The vast pouch 
was hoisted to the deck and cut open, and 
inside was found the missing sailor doubled 
up and unconscious. He was laid out on 
the deck and treated to a bath of sea-water 
which soon revived him, but his mind was 
not clear, and he was placed in the cap- 
tain’s quarters, where he remained two 
weeks, a raving lunatic. He was carefully 
treated by the captain and officers of the 
ship, and he finally began to get possession 
of his senses. At the end of the third 
week he had entirely recovered from the 
shock and resumed his duties. During 
the brief sojourn in the whale’s belly, 
Bartley’s skin, where it was exposed to the 
action of the gastric juices, underwent a 
striking change. His face and hands were 
bleached to a deathly whiteness, and the 
skin was wrinkled, giving the man the 
appearance of having been parboiled. 
Bartley’s affirms that he would probably 
have lived inside his house of flesh until 
he starved, for he lost his senses through 
fright, and not through lack of air. He 
says he remembers the sensation of being 
lifted into the air by the nose of the whale 
and of falling into the water; then there 
was a fearful rushing sound, which he 
believed to be the beating of the water by 
the whale’s tail; then he was encompassed 
by a fearful darkness, and he felt himself 
slipping along a smooth passage of some sort 
that seemed to move and carry him for- 
ward. This sensation lasted but an instant, 
then he felt that he had more room. He 
felt about him, and his hands came in 
contact with a yielding, slimy substance that 
seemed to shrink from his touch. It 
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finally dawned upon him that he had been 
swallowed by the whale, and he was over- 
come with horror at the situation. He 
could breathe easily, but the heat was 
terrible. 


‘to his estates). Ann Paston was born not 
| earlier than 1690, and was a widow at time 
| of her marriage with George Evelyn. 

| The fact ot this marriage is absolutely 


It was not of a scorching, proved by the statements in the will of her 


stifling nature, but it seemed to open the | mother (Hon. Mrs, Ann Paston, widow), 


pores of his skin, and to draw out his 
vitality. He became very weak, and grew 
sick at the stomach. He knew that there 
was no hope of escape from his strange 
prison. Death stared him in the face, 
and he tried to look at it bravely, but 
the awful quiet, the fearful darkness, the 
horrible knowledge of his environments, 
and the terrible heat finally overcame him, 
and he must have fainted, for the next he 
remembered being in the captain’s cabin. 
Bartley is not a man of a timid nature, 
but he says that it was many weeks before 
he could pass a night without having his 
sleep disturbed with harrowing dreams of 
angry whales, and the horrors of his fear- 
ful prison. The skin on the face and 
hands of Bartley has never recovered its 
natural appearance. It is yellow and 
wrinkled, and looks like old parchment. 
The health of the man does not seem to 
have been affected by his terrible experi- 
ence: he is in splendid spirits, and ap- 
parently fully enjoys all the blessings of 
life that come his way. The whaling 
captains say that they never knew a 
parallel case to this before. They say 
that it frequently occurs that men are 
swallowed by whales who become infuriated | 
by the pain at the harpoon, and attack | 
the boats, but they have never known a 
man to go through the ordeal that Bartley © 
did and come out alive]. 


EORGE EVELYN: MARRIAGE | 
LICENCE WANTED (exlix. 424, 464; | 
cl, 13).—I am much obliged for the answers 
tomy query. There is no doubt about George 
Evelyn’s marriage to Rebecca Rollinson. 
The marriage licence is ‘‘ George Evelyn, of 
St. Giles in the Fields, Bachelor, 26, and | 
Rebecea Rollinson, of Covent Garden, 
Spinster, about 21. Parents dead, at St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, 1701.” (Note, in» 
opying, I omitted day of month). She died 
in 1703, as is proved by the administration | 
taken by her husband, G. Evelyn, May 14, 
1703. Apparently no issue. | 


| 


George Evelyn married secondly Ann, only | The idiom is not peculiar to English. 


wuviving child of Hon. Robert Paston (2nd | 


'that she leaves sundry monies to the 


daughters of G. Evelyn by his wife Mary 
| Garth, as her daughter had none by George 
| Evelyn. 
on her daughter’s marriage with him. 
will is dated 1739, proved 1742. 


She mentions the settlements made 

Her 
See at 
Somerset House. This Ann (née Paston) 
is the ‘‘ Mrs. Evelyn’’ buried at Godstone, 
October, 1716. George Evelyn, though he 
survived her eight years, never took out 
letters of administration, but after his death 
her mother, Mrs. Ann Paston, took them out, 
May 17, 1725. 

It is therefore the Evelyn pedigree which 
is in error. 

There is another mistake in the pedigree, 
in which, as also in the ‘ Extinct Barnetage,’ 


“it is stated that Ann, eldest daughter of G. 


Evelyn and Mary Garth, married first 
Thomas Gregg and secondly Daniel Boone. 
In The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1736, it is 
stated ‘‘ Miss Evelyn, of Kent, to Daniel 
Boone, Esqre., M.P., for Ledgershall, £800 
p-a. and £15,000, June 27th, 1736.” 

lt is further a fact that as George Evelyn 
and Mary Garth’s marriage settlements are 
dated August, 1720, Ann Evelyn was too 
young in 1736 to have had a previous 
husband, 

1 think this error may have arisen from 
the compiler of the pedigree finding amongst 
the papers some letter from Thomas Gregg 
to his wife ‘‘ Ann.” 

This letter may have been addressed to 
George Evelyn’s second wife, Ann (née 
Paston), and it is possible that Thomas 
Gregg may have been the first husband of 
Ann Paston. 

T should be pleased to furnish Mr. Lam- 
BERT with further information should he 
wish. 

C. S. M. Turuston. 
‘6 DOSSESSION IS NINE POINTS OF 
THE LAW ”’ (cxlix. 462).—That ‘“‘ nine 
points’’ is here equivalent to nine tenths 


‘would, I imagine, be the answer of nine 


people out of ten, if asked for the meaning. 
Greek 
would have expressed it by 74 évvéa pépy, just 


on of lst Lord Yarmouth) and Ann (daugh- at wévre wépy means five sixths. 


ter of Col. Philip Harbord, of Stanishall, 
Norfolk, and co-heir with her sister Elizabeth , 


See the ‘O.E.D.’ 
stantive 1), A, 12, 


under ‘ Point’ (sub- 
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Nine or eleven points, usually in the saying ] 


“Possession is nine (formerly eleven) points | 
of the law,” i.e., is = nine or eleven out of a_ 
supposed ten or twelve paints (=a vast maj- | 
ority of the points) that may be raised in a | 
legal action. So by hyperbole, ninety-nine 
points (out of a hentveds 
The earliest quotation given by the Dic- | 
tionary is dated 1697—8 (‘‘ eleven points of | 
the law,’’ Watts, Relig. Juv.), but John | 
Ray in his ‘ Collection of English Proverbs ’ | 
(1670) has on p. 132 ‘‘ Possession’s eleven | 
points of the law.”’ 
Compare ‘‘ In equali jure melior est con- | 
ditio possidentis’? in Herbert Broom’s | 
‘ Selection of Legal Maxims,’ 9th ed. p. 462. | 
Epwarp BENsLy. 


1 looked this up in Barratt’s ‘ Familiar 
«uotations.’ It is given as follows: 
‘* Possession is eleven points in the law”’ 
and it comes from Colley Cibber’s ‘ Woman’s 
Wit,’ Act I. Is this another instance of 
general misquotation of a quotation ? 

. P. Harr. 

[For possession as eleven points of the law, | 
Mr. Askew mentions Swift, ‘Works,’ xvii. 
p. 270, and Colley Cibber, ‘Woman’s Wit,’ 
Act I. (Hoyt’s ‘ New Encyclopedia.’) } 

RADE CARDS: WATCH- PAPERS 

(cxlix. 464).—I have a large collection 
of ‘‘ verge’’ watches with cases, movements 
without cases, and ‘‘ watch-cocks,’’ as the 
covers of the escapements are technically 
called. In the case of ‘a very curious mid- 
eighteenth century watch, which I found at | 
Lichfield, there are quite a number of watch- 
maker’s engraved tickets—on the backs have 
been written the dates when the watch was 
left for repair, and the amount charged. 
I have hunted for old watches and cocks in 
many parts of the country, but have never 
met with any other watchmakers’ tickets. 

W. CovurTHoPE ForRMAN. 

HILDREN’S DRESS (exlix. 333, 406, 

428, 466).—I have a china group— 
Bristol mark: figures of a boy and a girl | 
standing in front of a bush, round base of | 
group ; ‘‘ George Muller’s Orphans, Bristol.’’ | 

The boy has a high blue cap with black | 
peak (still to be seen in Holland); short 
blue jacket, three buttons; high blue waist- | 
coat, six buttons; white shirt collar and black | 
tie; pinkish tan trousers; white socks; low 
shoes. He is carrying a slate. | 

The girl has a round white straw bonnet | 
with black markings; black ribbons crossed — 
on crown, tied in bow with long ends under | 
chin; black and white plaid shawl or tippet | 
to waist; blue dress, spotted with oie. | 
skirt to ankles, and gathered to bodice, short | 


} 


| 
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settled in business in Bristol, 


union between the parties. 
_‘ Die Gebrauche bei Verlobung und Hochzeit’ 


useful 


JANUARY 9, 1926, 
sleeves; white stockings; low shoes; carry- 
ing basket. 

I heard George Muller was a German, 
where he 
founded a school for orphan boys and girls 
to be trained for domestic service—and still 
existent. The blue is a beautiful glaze; 
spots raised. 

G. E. 


THE WEDDING RING (cxlix. 423, 467). 
—I think Mr. Lewts dismisses the sub- 
ject a little too easily. The use of wedding 
and betrothal rings dates back farther than 
Roman times, and there is no evidence for 


the assumption that a ring was used as “a 
_mere pledge ”’ that the contract would be ful- 


filled. Such rings are known to be used by 
a number of savage peoples and the evidence 


from this quarter makes it probable that these 


rings, in common with divided coins and the 
like, were used rather as symbols of the 
Cp. H. Bachtold, 


A quaint homiletical 


(1914), i. 155, et seq. 
its His- 


pamphlet is ‘The Wedding-Ring : 


| tory and Mystery ’ (London and Leeds, 1898), 


by the Rev. R. Wilberforce Starr. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


I have just come across a press-cutting 
of No. 14 of a series entitled ‘ Real Marriage 
Dramas’ by Arthur S. May, author of ‘ Mar- 
riage in Church, Chapel and Register Office,’ 
contributed to a Combaties newspaper whose 
title I do not know. The cutting contains 
this paragraph : 

In England preference was always shown 
for a plain ring, and one of the nice things 
about Queen Mary is that when she married 
Philip of Spain she told her Council it was 
her will to be wedded with a plain hoop of 
gold like other maidens. 

The slip was sent to me by a Cambridge 
correspondent since dead, and it tends to 
show that the plain wedding ring was in 
vogue in Tudor times. i 

Spennymoor. 


FARLY WRITING MASTERS (cxlix. 
4 443; cl. 12). —Several names may 
found in Arber’s Term Catalogues, 1668— 
1709. For instance, in Vol. iii. at p. 
there is mention of 

The Penman’s Diversion, A new and very 
Copy-book. Containing the usual 
Hands of Great Britain, adorned with great 
Variety of loose and Figures an 
Flourishes by command of hand; invented and 
performed by John Clarke, Writing Master, at 
the Hand and Pen in Wood Street, near Cheap- 
side. Price 2s. 1709. M 
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‘HARMING OF WARTS (cxlviii. 439; 

exlix. 14, 52, 196, 230, 302, 339, 357, 376, 
408, 449; cl. 12).—I am now able to add a 
very good item to this collection. The fol- 
lowing passage is from a letter in which the 
late Sir Richard Harington describes his 
experiences in dowsing (he was himself an 
expert practitioner of that art) : 


... you refer to the charming away of warts, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In this regard I may mention a curious ex- 
perience of my own. As a child I was muchi | 
troubled with them, on my left hand, and | 
under my lower lip. My father in vain at- 
tempted to get rid of them by the use of caus- | 
tic and nitric acid, but they resisted both) 


these. 

I was then at Eton and m 
Okes, who afterwards became Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge. His wife told me that if 
I would count them, she thought she could get | 
rid of them. I counted those below my lip and | 
gave her the number; she told me they would | 
soon disappear. I looked anxiously in the | 
loking-glass every morning withovt result, 
until at last I left off thinking any more about 
it As soon as this happened they suddenly 
disappeared, 

{ then went through the same ao with 
those on my hand, except that they were 80 | 
many that { could only guess at the number, | 
and that I watched longer for them to go 
Just the same thing happened. As long as 


tutor was Dr. | 
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(RAY’S MSS.: ‘HISTORY OF DUR- 
HAM’ (cxlix. 461).—The MSS. referred 
to are those attributed to the brothers Gray 
(or Grey), the sons of the Rev. George Grey, 
Rector in turn of Lawton, Uo. Chester and 
Burniston, Co. York, where he died in 1711. 
The elder brother, George Grey, was born at 
Lawton 1680, and he inherited the South- 
wick estate near Sunderland, which had been 
purchased by his great-grandfather George 
Grey of Great Lumley. George Grey, the 
fourth of that name, had adopted the law 
as a profession, and was attached to the 
Northern Circuit. He afterwards settled 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he practised 
chiefly as a Chamber Counsel. He com- 
piled a very interesting Diary from which 
Surtees quotes very largely in his ‘ History 
of Durham’ when treating of the Manor of 
Southwick. Surtees expresses his indebted- 
ness for the Diary to a T. Collins, Esq. 
George Grey died 24 May, 1772, aged 91, 


and was interred at St. Nicholas’, New- 
castle. 
2nd Karl Grey of Howick, the son of the Ear! 
of Reform Bill fame. 


He was the great-grandfather of the 


The younger brother 
was the Rev. Zachary Grey, Rector of 
Houghton Conquest, Co. Bedford, where he 


[ | died and was buried 25 Nov., 1766, aged 79. 


watched they remained, as soon as I left off | Zachary Grey was the editor of ‘ Hudibras ” 


they disappeared. 


/and left a rather multitudinous correspond- 


Mrs, Okes then told me her proceeding, which ence, which fell into the hands of a Mr. 


was quite childish. It was to cut notches in 
apiece of stick to the number of the warts» 
stated, and it was supposed that as the stick | 
-which was to be buried in the ground—) 
rotted, the warts would go. But this would) 
take years! | 

Dr. T. Stacey Wilson writes in his inter- 
esting volume of speculations, 
Transference ’ (London, 1925), p. 88: ‘‘ As 
a boy the writer cured his warts with the 
milky juice of a spurge which grew as a_ 
garden weed; other boys cure theirs with ink | 
or various other things.’’ 


THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


ISTORY OF LONDON 


| an 
'and “burke,” each with their own history. 
| have been 


| Nichols in 1778. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


TITASCO” (12 S. xii. 188, 397).—At these 


references there was some discussion as 


‘ 'to the Fieschi family in England in the 

| reigns of Edward Vi end Edward 
| Glasgow Herald of 19 Nov., 1925, contained 
| this paragraph : 


The 


English is the most hospitable of languages, 
in modern times words like “ boycott ” 


incorporated. From an Italian 


source comes an interesting explanation of 


STREET ° 


* fiasco,” which hitherto has 


been dimly 


NAMES WANTED (cxlix. 63, 124, 230, linked with a beginner’s attempt at glass- 


2%6).—If not too late I should like to bring | 
to the notice of A. V. L. an interesting and 
amusing article on ‘London Streets and 
Their Names,’ to be found in the Cornhill 


blowing, the “fiasco”? or bottle being the 
| novitiate’s last resource. i 
however, is the following. 
Fiesco, of Lavagna, was the ringleader in a 
conspiracy to assassinate Andrew Doria and 


More picturesque, 
In 1547 Count 


Magazine for August, 1921, over the name | his family, who held sway in Genoa. Every- 


of J. H. Roberts. 
lotice if only for its ending, 


This article is worthy of , thing was ready for the attempt, and the 
which consists | Count’s bravoes were waiting the Count’s 


a menu for a dinner, every item of which | pleasure, but before a tlow was struck, the 


Count, while crossing a plank to a galley in 


ears the name of a London Street. | the harbour, fell into the sea and was drowned. 
H. ASKEW. | His confederates were confounded and help- 
| less, with the result that demoralisation set 


Spennymoor. 
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in, his brother Jerome was deserted, and the | 
whole family suffered ruin and pogo. dc 
The story has historical proof, and at least can- 
not be charged with the defect of having been 
made up “after the event,” as in the case of | 
some fanciful derivations, 


The genealogical table on p. 258 of Mr. R.. | 
W. Carden’s ‘The City of Genoa’ and his) 
statement on p. 259 give the date of Gian-| 
luigi Fieschi’s abortive conspiracy against 
Andrea Doria and the Republic of Genoa, | 
as does The Glasgow Herald, as 1547; but 
at p. 55 Mr. Carden gives the date as 1546. 
It seems that Gianluigi Fieschi was attack- | 
ing one of the Genoese galleys in the harbour, 
fell overboard, and being in armour, at once 
sank to the bottom. When does the word 
‘« fiasco’ first appear in English literature? 
and when with the sense of a sensational | 
failure in Italian? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PUBLISHER ” (cxlix. 358, 447; s.v. 

‘WwW. Innys: Eighteenth Century 
Publisher’). — The word ‘‘ publisher” 
was, of course, in use long fore the 
eighteenth century in its general significa- 
tion of one who publishes or makes somethin 
known. But in its present more restric 
meaning as a trade description, one whose 
business is the issuing of books, etc., the 
earliest instance given in the ‘ New English 
Dictionary’ is of date 1740 (Dyche and 
Pardon, ‘‘ Publisher, . . among the Book- 
sellers, is one that has his name put at the 
bottom of pamphlets, newspapers, etc., 
though the property is in another person, to 
whom he is accountable for the sale,’’ etc.). 
It was formerly the custom to describe those 
whose names were printed at the bottom of 
the title-page of a book as ‘‘ booksellers.”” It 
would be interesting to learn when the word 
‘‘ publisher ’’ came to oust ‘‘ booksellers ’’ in 
this sense. Perhaps some earlier use of the 
word may be found. 

Frepx. A. EDwarRDs. 


LITERATURE OF DRINKS (exlix. 403). 

—Beer or ale was the national beverage 
in this country in former times, and it was 
even the custom to give it to children. We 
have learnt something since then. An in- 
teresting history of the subject is the Rev. 
Dr. Richard Valpy French’s, ‘ Nineteen 
Centuries of Drink in England’ (London, 
n.d.), which gives a bibliographical list of 
books on the subject (pp. xi—xx). 

Frepx. A. Epwarps. 


TATUE OF GENERAL DESSAIX; 
DESAIX (cxlix. 443; cl. 14),—Accord- 
ing to Alexander Chalmers (‘ General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ xii., 1813), General 
Louis Charles Anthony Desaix, as General 
in the Revolutionary Army of France, fol- 
lowed Napoleon Bonaparte in his expedition 
to Egypt (in 1798) and led the army into 
Upper Egypt in pursuit of the Mamelukes. 
An account of this expedition was written 
by Baron Vivant Denon, a French artist, 
who accompanied it. Denon’s ‘ Voyage dans 
la Basse et la Haute Egypte,’ first published 
at Paris in 1802, was reprinted in a number 
of editions and translations. |My copy, 
‘Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt... 
by Vivant Denon,’ translated by Arthur 
Aikin, London, 3 volumes, 1803, I should be 
pleased to show your querist. Desaix finds 
mention in Sir Robert Thomas Wilson’s 
‘ History of the British Expedition to Egypt,’ 
1802; A. A. Paton’s ‘A History of the 
Egyptian Revolution,’ 1870; Jones and San- 
ford’s ‘Routes in Kgypt,’ 1878; Mrs. E. 
L. Butcher’s ‘ The Story of the Church of 
Egypt,’ 1897; and also the biographical dic- 

tionaries of (‘ates and Vincent. 

Freperick A. Epwarps, 
34, Old Park Avenue, 
Nightingale Lane, S.W. 


TOOLBALL (ecxlix. 444; cl. 15).—Surely 
the words of the English rhyme, in the 
‘shape quoted at the above reference, can 
never have been written, as alleged, in 1130, 
/nor by the Latin poet Josephus Iscanus who 
flourished towards the end of that century. 
For an account of Joseph of Exeter see 
Fabricius’s ‘ Bibliotheca Latina medie et 
infime etatis,’ the ‘D.N.B.,’ and many 
other works of reference, quos nunc per- 
scribere longum est. The earliest instance 
‘‘stoolball in the ‘ O.E.D.’ is quoted as 

_ante 1475, in the form “‘ stoil ball.” 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


| Biographical notes on Joseph of Exeter 
(Josephus Iscanus), may be found in T'rans. 
Devon Assoc., 1870, 244-256; the 
_‘D.N.B.,’ and Prince’s ‘ Worthies of Devon,’ 
|ed. 1810, p. 526. He is called ‘‘ the swan 
of Isca,’’ ‘‘ a golden poet in a leaden _ 


E CHEVALIER DE ST. JACQUES 
(cxlix. 460).—I have in this Library, 
‘Returns of Aliens in London,’ 1523-1626, 
3 vols. Published by the Huguenot Society 
of Lendoa. Unfortunately there is no 
index to persons, only to places in and near 
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London. Ii Mr. Watrer S. Sneatu, D.Sc. 
cares to wade through these volumes he may 
come across the above name. 
AtrREeD SyDNEY LEwIs, 

Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 
Sr. MAWES CASTLE (cxlix. 460).—The 

references to the above in ‘N. & Q.’ are5 
S. xi. 208, 295. The query refers to the 
keepership of St. Mawes Castle. The a4 | 
refers the inquirer to ‘Pendennis & St. 
Mawes: an Historical Sketch of Two Cornish 
Castles.’ By S. Pasfield Oliver, F.S.A., | 
F.R.G.S., Captain Royal Artillery... 
with illustrations. Truro, W. Lake; Lon- 
don, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1875, 8vo., 
pp. xx. 101. This book contains a list of 
the successors of Lieut.-Col. Pigot, with the 
dates of their appointments. Further bio- | 
graphical details of some of the governors | 
of St. Mawes will be found in the ‘Bib-| 
liotheca Cornubiensis,’ by G. C. Boase and 
W. P. Courtney, London, 1874-78, 2 Vols. 
8vo. 


ALFRED SyDNEY LeEwIs, 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


E WIG AND PIGTAIL IN THE 
NAVY (cxlix. 388). — Referring to 
enquiry as to the date of the abolition of 
the pigtail in the services, a friend has 
called my attention to the following lines | 
from ‘ Rejected Addresses’ (Horace Smith, 
1812) which fixes an approximate date:—_ 
God bless the Army, bless their coats of 
Scarlet; 
God bless the Navy; bless the Princess 
Charlotte; 
God bless the guards, though worsted Gallia 


scoff, 

God —_ Ger pigtails, though they’re now | 
cut off; 

And, Oh! in Downing Street should Old Nick 


revel, } 
England’s Prime Minister, then bless the | 
evil! 


101, Piccadilly. 


VITO FAMILY (cxlix. 462). — The} 

Burial Records of Milford-on-sea church | 
give 1606 ? Tiuto or Tivito; also 1607, -14, 
39, -43, -45, -46, -61, -65, -86, -87, spelt 
Tivitoe in the last four cases. 

There are Norman names Thibtot and Tip- 
tot. Tibtote appears in the Roll of Battle. 
Abbey. 
Possibly the hamlet near Hordle Tiptoe | 
may have some connection, though in King’s | 
“Old Times Revisited’ (2nd Ed., 1900, p. | 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


(1AT-ICE ” (cxlix. 459).—‘ English Dia- 


lect Dictionary ’:—‘‘ Ive from under 
which the water has receded; very thin ice.”’ 
‘New Standard Dictionary ’:—‘‘ Thin ice 
left over grass-land or shallows from which 
the water has receded.’’ 
H. P. Harr. 


W INNYS: EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
* PUBLISHER (cxlix. 297, 339, 358, 
447).—In the book reviewed at cxlix. 467, 
Mr. H. C. Hutchins’s ‘ Robinson Crzsoe and 
its Printing ’ will be found a few notices of 
William Innys. He was executor to Wil- 
liam Taylor, the publisher of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ and acted as executor with John 
Osborn in the sale of Taylor’s business to 
Thomas Longman. More than that, in a 
foonote to p. 47 Mr. Hutchins quotes from 
Lee’s ‘Daniel Defoe,’ the London Journal 
16 Jan., 1725:—‘‘On Tuesday last (14th) 
Mr. Innys, an eminent Bookseller in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, was marry’d to the 
Relict of Mr. Taylor, late of Paternoster 
Row, and worth thirty thousand Pounds.’’ 
R. E. F. 


RONUNCIATION OF ‘ EI” IN ENG- 
LISH (cxlix. 224, 285, 339). — An old 
Derbyshire quip seems to have anticipated 


this enquiry with a complacent impartiality : 


A sheep is a shep, and a cow is a coo, 
For e-ther, or i-ther, or o-ther will do. 


W. J. ANDREW. 


DBAGON-FLY (cxlix. 278, 318).—This is 


not the place to enter into entomological 


discussions, but as the author of ‘ An Illus- 
trated Handbook of British Dragon-flies,’ 
published in 1900 (long since out of print), 
as well as the collector of thousands of speci- 
mens of these insects, British and Foreign, 
perhaps I may be permitted to observe that 
| your correspondents would be better advised 
on these matters to consult works on Entomo- 
logy in preference to watermen and clod- 
hoppers. 
that Dragon-flies are unable to sting. 
may be seen flying round horses, and over 
ponds, simply for the purpose of capturing 
flies which constitute their food. 
sobriquet of ‘‘ horse stingers” is the result 
of ignorance. 
name for them in France. 


Every entomological tyro knows 
They 
Their 
Demoiselle is the common 


Wittram Harcourt-Batu. 


NDIARUBBER AND BILLIARD- 
TABLES (cxlix. 314).—In the early part 


%2) the origin is given as Steptoe—no of the nineteenth cen the bed of the bil- 


authority mentioned. 
ArtHour W. W. Brown. 


| liard-table was made of wood, occasionally 
of marble or stone. 


Green baize was used 
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to cover both the bed and the cushions, the | Th 
latter made of layers of list. Then, as now, | . 
the cushions proper were glued to the wooden | 

framework which is screwed on to the bed of | Bedouin Justice. By Austin Kennett. (Cam- 
the table. The old list cushions possessed | bridge University Press, 7s. 6d.) 


so little resilience that about 1835 india- | 


Library. 


rubber was substituted, the value of the im- 
provement being somewhat modified by the 
fact that in cold weather the rubber became 
hard and never recovered its elasticity. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RANSLATOR WANTED (cxlix. 263, 304, 340, 
412).—In 1910 1 copied from a Boston news- 


paper the ay er of Mary Queen of Scots as 
translated by Dr. Rowell Park, 1832, Newport 
R.1., U.S.A. The text of the version inquired 


about is so similar that I incline to the belief 
both may have sprung from the same source. 
The translation is as foilows :— . 


O Lord, my God, I have trusted in Thee! 
O Thou, dearest Jesus, now liberate me; 
In vigorous chains, 
In miseries pains, 
My desire is for Thee; 
While languidly kneeling, 
In sorrow’s deep feeling, 
I adore, I implore Thee to liberate me. 
G. A. R. 
China. 


UTHORS WANTED (cxlix. 462). — 1—The 
opening words of the song enquired for 
by Pror. Moore (‘Private Tommy 
Atkins ’) are “ We take him from the city and 
the plough.” It was sung by Hayden Coffin 
at Daly’s Theatre in about 1892-93. The words 
were by Henry Hamilton, and the music by S. 
Potter. At that period Hayden Coffin’s other 
song was ‘Soldiers of the Queen,’ which came 
out just before the Diamond Jubilee, but did 
not come into prominence until the South 
African War. Another topical song of Hayden 
Coffin at the time of the Jameson Raid and 
the Kaiser’s telegram to Kruger, contained 
the lines: 


Kruger boasts and Deutscher brags, 
Britain hear the call .... 
It’s “ Rule Britannia ”’ still. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


The song asked for by G. C. Moore-Smith 
is called ‘Tommy Atkins.” It was written 
by the late Henry Hamilton, author cr part- 


author of many plays, including ‘ Harvest,’ : 


‘The Armada,’ ‘The Derby Winner,’ etc. 


The song, which was set to music by (I be- | 


lieve) a composer named Frederick Rosse, 
begins thus :— 


We take him from the city or the plough, 
And we drill him and we dress him up so 
neat; 
We teach him to uphold his manly brow, 
And how to stand and where to put his feet. 
J; 


HE Bedouin with whom Mr. Austin Kennett 
is here concerned, are the Arabian Bedouin 

of Sinai, and the Western Bedouin of the 
Libyan Desert, who, unlike the former, are 
| much of a mixed race. He speaks out of his 
| Own experience, acquired as administrative 
officer in the respective territories of these two 

| groups, and also out of evident sympathy with, 
and close understanding of, the character of 
| the Bedouin and their ideas about life and 
justice. ‘This book is to be recommended to the 
student of anthropology as affording clear and 
living examples of the working of tribal or- 
ganization, among a people of considerable in- 
telligence—not to vag | of considerable subtlety 
of intellect on some lines—whose common-sense 
has kept the flexibility which a heavily mater- 

| ijalised civilization has largely forced the Occi- 
dental to surrender. The mere lover of 

' humanity will delight in many of the scenes 
of an “ Ourfi” court pictured by Mr. Kennett: 
the humour and cleverness displayed; the 
stanchness—and 
old, wise traditions; the patience of the 
sheikhs; the simplicity and effectiveness of the 
roceedings. There is a striking story of a 
ittle boy who, having witnessed the murder of 
his father, was called upon to identify the mur- 
derer. His family dragged him reluctantly to 
the scene, where all depended on his testimony. 
Three prisoners were placed before him. “ As 
soon as he confronted the three his diffidence 
left him. He stepped forward, no longer an 


insignificant little Arab, hut a_ responsible | 


tribesman—the avenger of blood. He looked 
pemmgres gs at the first and bade them loose 
him and let him go. He passed on to the 
| second and after the same earnest scrutiny 
| gave similar orders. But the moment he set 
| eyes on the third he pointed an accusing finger 
| at him, his face livid with fury. . . .‘ That’s 
the man,’ he yelled.” He was required to 
swear to the truth of this, and raising his right 
hand aloft, swore ‘‘ By Allah the Merciful, by 
Allah the Great, by the Truth of His Holy 
Book, and by the Life of my father, he is the 
man.” The child’s uncle then bade him pre- 
_pare to avenge his father’s death. An enor- 
mous Arab pistol with heavy silver chasing 
'was brought. All present stood aside, except- 
ing the two men who held the prisoner with 
ropes on either hand. The boy levelled the 
_heavy weapon, his wrists supported by his 
uncle, who bade him “ Shoot.” He pulled the 
| trigger; the murderer fell. But then, and 
this is not the least remarkable part of the 


story, the sheikhs and sub-sheikhs, the heads » 


| of families of the two tribes concerned, and 

‘the next of kin of both the dead men, all 

| being summoned and assembled on neutral 

| a. saw to it that—blood having been paid 
or blood, and goats and. sheep, which 


| been raided as hostages, driven back—a formal 


ingenuity—in adherence to 
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cand solid ratification of peace was made be- 
tween the two tribes. Desert justice, though 
worked on principles so primitive, is so well 
to be trusted, and also so implacable, that, 
in order to avoid the injustice of two punish- 
ments for the same crime, offenders are often 
given nominal acquittal by the administrative 
officer or the police, and left to be dealt with 
by Bedouin law, which would take no account 
of punishment not inflicted by the Bedouin 
code, nor—and this is an interesting point— 
concede anything to mere lapse of time. The 
question of the admission of hearsay evidence, 
and that of the value, under Bedouin ‘condi- 
oath illuminate not only 
judicial theory and _ pro- 
the ultimate principles upon 
which these everywhere rest, but also 
the Bedouin tribal system, and_ their 
general mode of life. There is much that is 
instructive in the divergences between the 
‘Sinai Bedouin and the Western ‘Bedouin, 
one significant detail being that the payment 
for blood is made by the latter in money, by 
the former in camels. About the camels, their 
grading, and the manner in which the different 
grades are combined to make up the fixed pay- 
ment for blood, there is much to be said. A 
singular combination of good sense and feeling 
for reality with contrary tradition is to be 
observed in the treatment of women. Assaults 
by men upon women are four times more 
heavily penalised than the like against men, 


tions, of the 
differences of 
cedure, and 
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and are considered more heinous in the day- | 


time than at night—the reason lying in the 
fact that a woman may often find herself left 
alone during the day in the desert, with the 
home of her family under her guardianship. 
A woman’s evidence concerning any attack upon 
her will be accepted, even when it is in direct 


contradiction to that of a man, but except in | 


such cases, and in cases of quarrels among 
women where no man was present, Arab Law 
in ordinary circumstances refuses to accept the 
evidence of women at all. 

Mr. Kennett writes plainly and straight- 
forwardly, with no particular literary ele- 
gance, but with that attractiveness which 
comes from abundance of matter, well mas- 
tered and ready to hand. His unpretentious 
book is, in fact, one of considerable import- 
ance. It is also, simply as a book to read and 
as food for the imagination, one of the best 
the present writer has recently encountered. 


By 
Ashby, 


Toddington: Its Annals and its People. 
Joseph Hight Blundell. (Mrs. E. 
Toddington, Beds.) 


()e2 correspondent Mr. J. Hight Blundell is 
_ to be congratulated first on having amassed 
this considerable body of material on an inter- 
‘sting subject; secondly, on his decision to 
publish the result of his labours without wait- 
ing for an impossible completeness; and, 
thirdly, upon his success in his undertaking. 
He points out feelingly the risks they run who 
delay. The least of them is that the unpub- 
lished collections over which so much labour 
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has been expended may remain virtually inac- 
cessible in MS.,—happy in that they are not 
actually lost. 

‘The history of Toddington goes back to pre- 
historic times, and more than one person of 
national importance appears above its horizon. 
The first of these—something of surmise about 
him—is Cuthwulf. Mr. Hight Blundell adds 
argument from finds near ‘ Frenchman’s 
way” in support of the belief that Cuthwulf 

assed near Toddington, as the first Saxon 
eader to explore this neighbourhood, in his 
raid of 571. Conger Hill presents an interest- 
ing problem; and Mr. Blundell is inclined to 
consider it an old British fortification. Direct 
mention of Toddington does not occur till 
Domesday Book. The hamlets claim no less 
attention in early days than Toddington itself : 
particularly Wadelow with its great house, 
and Herne. The history of the Manor of Tod- 
dington and its holders can be made out in 
considerable detail, from the days of Wulward 
the White onwards, who held it temp. Ed- 
ward the Confessor. Its next holder, a Nor- 
man knight, made exchange of it with Ernulf 
de Hesding, a man who stands out to our sight 
with some little clearness. ‘“‘ Wonderful in 
agricultural shrewdness,” William of Malmes- 
bury says he was, “‘and wonderful in generous 
relief of poverty’; and when smitten by a 
disease which no physician could cure he was 
healed by balsam from St. Aldhelm’s tomb. 
He went on crusade, and died at Antioch. In 
the early thirteenth century, having fallen to 


| the Crown, the estate was given to William 


Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, as dower of 
Eleanor, the King’s sister, who carried it, 
by her second marriage, to Simon de Mont- 
fort. Next it passed to Bigod, and by him 
was granted, about the middle of the century, 
to Paulinus Peyvre, whose family had been 
connected with Toddington for several genera- 
tions—raising themselves, it would seem, by 
sheer ability, from lowly beginnings to equality 
with the most considerable landowners of the 
neighbourhood. Paulinus was a great buil- 
der, but of what he built nothing now re_ 
mains. Marriage connected the last Peyvre in 
the direct line with the Lorings. From Peyvre 
Toddington passed to Broughton, and from 
Broughton to Cheney, and it was Henry Cheney 
who, in Elizabeth’s time, built the Manor 
House at Toddington which the Strafford of 
1745 demolished. The Wentworths succeeded 
the Cheneys at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and their first representative 
was a personage of some importance, who was 
created Earl of Cleveland in 1625, bore his 
part on the royalist side in the Civil War, and 
at the Restoration attended the King on his 
entry into London. His son died before him, 
but left a daughter, the unhappy Henrietta 
Maria, Monmouth’s lover. onmouth was 
once in hiding at Toddington, with £500 on 
his head, and escaped thence to the Continent, 
where Henrietta Maria joined him. She did 
ee al him—died, it is said, of a broken 
eart. 
Among documents connected with Todding- 
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ton two are of pre-eminent interest—MSS., the 
one of 32 Henry VI (in Mr. Hight Blundell’s 
possession), a settlement of the ‘Town Lands; 
the other (now in the British Museum) a 
large plan of the Manor by Agas. A careful 
account of both of these torms an important 
chapter. The Manor Court Rolls available 
begin at 1744; this year’s roll has been printed 
in full. 

The Church, dedicated in the name of St. 
George,—the only one of that dedication in 
Bedfordshire—is on a site which there is 
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and then there is his great work ‘De Divisione. 


UERIES. JANUARY 9, 1926. 


Nature.’. Mr, Bett defends with pretty good 


‘argument the statement of William of Malmes- 


fairly good reason to believe has been occupied , 


by a church from Saxon days, though no part 
of the present building goes back further than 
the thirteenth century. 
architectural points—especially a curious ex- 
ternal frieze; and then there are the monu- 
ments, which furnish forth many good pages. 
The chapter on ‘ Rectors and i 
contains biographical details, which are wel- 
come, though, for the most part, they concern 
unimportant people. The most notable cleric 
connected with Toddington was Richard Neale, 
who was Rector from 1598—1608. 
on ‘ Parish Accounts,’ as one would expect, 
presents a lively, cugious picture of the humble 
side of Toddington life, in which the early 
nineteenth century items are perhaps unusu- 
ally entertaining. Still more interesting are 
the Registers, which consist of five volumes, 
and go back to 1540. 

Perhaps, as not without hearing on the for- 
tunes of the place, some brief notes on its 
geology and the lie of the land might have 
been included. Probably most of our readers 
have noticed the recent correspondence in The 
Times on ‘ Village Histories’; and it may be 
that more has been already acconiplished in 
this matter than is generally supposed of. 
Certainly this piece of work is a notable addi- 
tion to what has been done, and the collector 
of such histories will add Mr. Hight Blundell’s 
work to those on his shelves with solid sat- 
isfaction. 


Johannes Scotus Erigena. A study in Medie- 
val philosophy. By Henry Bett. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. net.) 


A discussion of this book is rather too large 
~ & he 


an undertaking for a review in ‘N 
We can but give it welcome as a careful piece 
of work on a subject hitherto neglected and 
indicate something of its scope. Erigena was 
a thinker of the ninth century, representa- 
tive amid the flickering out of learning—Greek 
learning in particular—of the yet surviving 
scholarship of Ireland. He came to the Court 
of Charles the Bald, sometime before 847, and 
there are stories which attest his famijiarity 
with the King. Mr. Bett gives the Tabula 
tantum one; there is also the tale of the three 
fishes. He was made head of the schola palatina; 
he translated the works of Dionysius the Aero- 
pagite, and the ‘ Ambigua’ of Maximus, the 
Confessor. He composed a controversial tract 
on Predestination and other minor treatises, 


The chapter | 


It has several good | 


ortionaries ’ 


bury that, on the death of Charles the Bald, 
krigena came to England and to Malmesbury. 
He is the teacher of whom it is related that 
his scholars stabbed him to death with their 
pens. He is said to have been ira preproperus: 
and therewith perexilis corporis. 

Perhaps it is much to say of him that he 
was one of the greatest metaphysicians of all 
time, yet, in view of his solitary greatness in 
that century, and of the oblivion he has long 
suffered, some slight exaggeration is pardon- 
able. Moreover, he gains much interest from 
the tact that at a time when East and West 
were more conspicuously than ever breaking 
apart, he, a Western, shows a higher degree 
of affinity with the Easterns than with his 
own people. His importance depends on the 
‘De Divisione Nature’ of which Mr. Bett 
gives a detailed and able summary. It is a 
dialogue between a master and his disciple, 
in which there is worked out a fourfold divi- 
sion of nature whereby nature is shown pro-- 
ceeding from God, and passing through the 
primal causes, and the existence of the created 
universe, back to God again. Hrigera derives 
from Plato, but mainly back through Diony- 
sius and Maximus, and so through Plotinus, 
He appears to have known directly only the 
‘'Timeeus.’ Our author insists that too little 
has been made of his debt to Augustine. The 
exposition of Erigena’s philosophy is a suc- 
cessful piece of work, particularly the hand- 
ling of the negative conceptions, which, as in 
many mystical thinkers, represent the ulti- 
mate term of human apprehenson of the 
Divine. Naturally, Mr. R. L. Poole has been 
much relied on, yet not with a blind adher- 
ence. To many readers this book will prob- 
ably appeal most on the ground of the extra- 
ordinary anticipations of the great mysticism 
of later centuries, and of not a little modern 


_ philosophy which even this somewhat concise 


_ another contributor, 


account of Erigena will make plain to them. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to- 
correspondents are re- 


' quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 


the envelope the number of the page of 
Zi & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses--immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Mr. H. J. Ayurre.—Quotation on ‘ Pur- 
veyors of Asses’ Milk’ forwarded to MR. 
Hepcer WALLACE. 
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